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me, and they laughed softly together. They were
frankly sexual. But before their men they are reserved,
for the Turks are eaten up with a wild jealousy that has
no basis in their religion, but is animal and natural.
They are infuriated at the sight of their women with a
foreigner, as we British are.
It was late when I rose to go, and two girls volunteered
to row me back upstream. They sculled well. The
party saw us to the steps of the terrace with all the old-
world courtesy that might have been for a Pasha. A
yellow moon, warm from the day, had crept across the
sky. The villages were all asleep. Across the stream a
mile away the hills of Asia were silhouetted against the
sky and on the shores the shadow was deep, rich-coloured
and deep as a bowl of wine. A motor boat of an allied
general raced by without lights. The waves slapped us
softly and went in long ripples to lap and break among the
broken terraces on the shore.
Suddenly from a balcony came the sound of a harp.
It was Madame Sabline, a great lady of the late Czar's
court, who had escaped out of the terror of Russia, who
played. Each note, each run, the melody came in
exquisite perfection soft and clear to us across the moon-
lit water and in the silence broken only by the sound of
distant dogs barking and the creak of some wood ship
at anchor. The two girls whispered to each other and
rowed again and laughed together, and their laughter
was as soft as the bubbles that sang against the boat as
we cut our way forward.
But between them and me a great gulf was fixed. We
had nothing in common. The music, the moon, the